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with reason. The Blue Blanket, the famous banner of the
Trades Guild, had to be brought out to protect her from the
mob when the Lords moved her to Lochleven, the island
home of Moray's mother, Margaret Douglas. Moray's
return to Scotland and the skilful intervention of Elizabeth's
envoy, Thockmorton, saved Mary's life and avoided her
trial for murder, but she was forced to abdicate in favour
of her son, who was crowned as James VI.
The following year she contrived to escape from Lochleven
and to raise a force against her half-brother, Moray, then
Regent for the little King. At Langside her medley of
supporters were defeated, and Mary fled for her life as fast
as a horse could carry her, to England, crossing the Solway
with a few followers in May 1568. She has been blamed
for this flight into England as for a great blunder, but it is
difficult to see what else she could have done. She cer-
tainly hoped that Elizabeth was her friend, because that
Queen had helped her against the rebel Lords, and even
hoped she might find an English army to lead against Moray,
but even though she was here grievously deceived, she had
no reasonable alternative to a flight into England. Eliza-
beth played her usual game of shuttlecock; she detained
Mary in honourable captivity, set up a Commission to
enquire into her position and guilt, and meanwhile refused
to see her or to allow her to come to London or to plead her
cause in person. Moray, to justify his rebellion, put in the
famous " casket " letters, which he declared had been found
under Both well's bed. These were love letters supposedly
written by Mary to Bothwell before their marriage, and one,
the Glasgow letter, afforded damning proof of her active
agency in Darnley's death. Mary declared the letters to be
forgeries and Elizabeth broke up the Commission with a
verdict of " not proven," but continued to support Moray
and to keep Mary in prison.
The question of the " casket " letters is one of the mysteries
of history; if they were forged (and this was an age of forgery
and the Lords were completely unscrupulous), some very
cunning hand must have done the work, so exactly do they
fit into Mary's story. Mary, fretting desperately against a
captivity she regarded as an act of base treachery and
injustice, intrigued with the Roman Catholics for her release
(1569), agitated for her divorce from Bothwell, who had fled
to Denmark, where he was a prisoner, and schemed to marry
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